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Advertisement 


A special notice to JUBILEE’s readers . . . 


As most of our subscribers and readers know, JUBILEE is a “co-opera- 
tively” owned project, with its capital supplied by a small group of Preferred 
Stockholders (351 of them, who bought a total of 400 Preferred packages at 
$100 each) and a large and ever-increasing number of people who have 
bought Class A stock along with their subscriptions. All Preferred packages 
were sold before publication of the first issue, but we continually receive 
inquiries about them. 


Because many people apparently are still interested in joining in the 
financing of JUBILEE on a plane above that of common stock, the manage- 
ment, after careful consideration of the problem and in consultation with 
competent financial advisors, has decided to offer four hundred serial notes 


at $250 each. 


The offering consists of: 





Four hundred $250 serial notes, bearing 3% interest payable 
semi-annually on December 1 and June 1. Interest will be 
computed from the first of the month in which the note is 
purchased. Beginning December 1, 1958, 10% of the notes 
are to be chosen each year by lot for redemption. 

Notes are callable in advance of maturity on any interest 
date at the option of the Corporation. 


What this means is that you can obtain one (or more) of the four hundred 
notes at $250 per note, on which you will receive interest of 3% per year (payable 
in two installments each year) for a period of five or more years (unless called 
in earlier). The notes will be sold in the order in which the payments are received 
and will remain on sale until all are sold. 


The money realized from the sale of these 
notes will be used for working capital on a 
long-term expansion program, to develop 
JUBILEE’S subscription and sales forces, to 
build up bulk order sales, to underwrite a 
program to obtain more advertising revenue, 
and for other expenses involved in promoting 
and publishing JUBILEE. 


JUBILEE’s subscription and church sales 
have almost tripled in the first six months 
of publication, are still growing, and are 
capable of much further growth. In the opin- 
ion of the management the response given 
JUBILEE justifies the proposed use of new 
funds. At the present this offer is limited to 
residents of New York State. 


Checks should be sent directly to JUBILEE, 377 Fourth Ave., New 


York 16, New York 

















@ On the page at the left the editors of JUBILEE are making an announcement 
which will be of interest to many of our readers, JUBILEE, as most of you know, 
has been set up to follow the teachings of the Church in business as well as in 
editorial matter. The basic plan of ownership has been established according 
to the spirit of the two great papal encyclicals of social justice, Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno. The basic structure of the corporation calls for wide- 
scale ownership by the people most interested in it, its readers and its staff 
members. 

JUBILEE was launched by the sale of 400 Preferred Stock packages at $100 
each, which were all sold well before publication. JUBILEE has struck a sym- 
pathetic note in the hearts and minds of many people, and we regularly receive 
requests for Preferred Stock packages. Since none is left, we are put in the 
odd position of having to return $100 checks. Some readers have then bought 
20 charter subscriptions, but that does not solve the problem for those who 
want to invest in JUBILEE on a larger scale. Consequently, after a great deal 
of discussion and planning, the serial note plan was developed. 


e@ The Christmas issue of JUBILEE, like Adolph Paganuzzi’s plum pudding 

(November), is chock full of good things. Its 27-page Christmas section leads 

off with the retelling of Saint Matthew’s account of the Nativity, taken from 

Monsignor Knox’s clean-cut translation of the New Testament (published by 

Sheed and Ward). The text is illustrated by Bernard Simpson, a New York 
magazine and advertising artist. 

Next in the Christmas section is 

the feature on “Celebrating Ad- 

vent,” photographed by Farrell 

Grehan (below) and written by 

Mrs. Helen McLoughlin. While pho- 

tographing the story for JUBILEE, 

his first ever published, Grehan re- 

ceived the good news that he won 


the top black-and-white prize of $2,000 with “City Child” (above) in Photog- 
raphy magazine’s annual contest. Grehan, working with a 20-year-old Rolleiflex 
he bought second hand, has been taking pictures for slightly over a year. Mrs. 
McLoughlin is a New York housewife and mother. 


@ Last month’s landslide victory of Ramon Magsaysay in the Philippines’ 
presidential election was attributed by most observers to the voters’ dissatis- 
faction with allegedly widespread corruption in the Qui- 
rino regime and to their confidence that Magsaysay 
would fulfill his campaign promise to remedy it. One 
specific area in which reform has long been needed is 
the Philippine labor movement; in this area an American- 
born Jesuit, Father Walter B. Hogan, has been since the 
war an active crusader. Thomas Flynn, (left) who 
teamed with Peter White to write the profile of this 
“Friend of the Taos” beginning on page 32, recently 
returned from two years’ service as USIS Labor Informa- 
tion Officer attached to the American Embassy in Manila. 
To all of their contributors, and to their readers, the 
Editors of JUBILEE say, “Merry Christmas and may God 
bless you.” 
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FULTON J: 
SHEEN 


and the book America 
has been waiting for 


Based on his famous 
television program, 
Bishop Sheen’s new book 
ranges in subject from 
informal discussions of 
everyday problems to 
provocative lectures on 
world events. A book of 
lasting inspiration and 
spiritual guidance for 
all men and women. 


Life Is Worth 
Living 
$3.75 at all bookstores 
McGRAW-HILL tees 




















WILL YOU SHARE 
CHRISTMAS WITH 
OUR LADY 
and the 
CHINESE TRAPPISTS? 


Destitute, twice exiled from their 
homeland, suffering imprisonment and 
martyrdom, the monks of Our Lady of 
Joy begin anew on Lantao Island off the 
coast of Hong Kong. Your offering of 
$5.00—or more, or less—to help them 
build their Monastery can be YOUR 
CHRISTMAS GIFT to OUR LADY. 
They offer many prayers for their bene- 
factors. 


Established in the Diocese of Green Bay 
with Ecclesiastical approbation. 


Friends of the Far East Trappists 
Box 66, Neenah, Wis. 


HERE is my Christmas Gift for Our 


MN a cs kas das Seg dips ee 


All contributions will be acknowledged. 








For Christmas 



























































SHEPHERD’S 
TARTAN 


by Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. 


What it’s like to be a nun by a teach- 
ing sister whose own 18 years in the 
convent have had all the monotony 
of a travelling circus. Don’t give this 
to anyone who has just had his ap- 
pendix out: no one, but no one, can 
read it without laughing out loud. 
Frontis. $2.50 











THE FIRST 
CATHOLICS 


The Acts of the Apostles 
for Children 


by Marigold Hunt 


Acts is a wonderful adventure story: 
the author of this book has added 
just as much explanation and filling 
in of background as are needed if 
children are to enjoy it as such. It’s 
for ages 8 to 12, there are 12 illus- 
trations and endpaper maps. $2.75 


The Christmas number of Sheed & 
Ward’s OWN TRUMPET contains new 
and reprinted reviews of all our 
newer books, extracts from books to 
come AND a supplement for children, 
which we think they will enjoy. To 
get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, 
write to Juliet MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I think JUBILEE outstanding and feel 
confident that it will be enthusiastically 
received always by Americans on the alert 
for a good publication. It is timely, topi- 
cal and terrific! 

MarcueritE M. MILLER 
Wilmette, Illinois 


. . . I thought the article stating the 
achievements of the United Nations (The 
United Nations, October) was excellent 
—it is an angle which is so frequently 
overlooked. 

Avila (The Carmels of Saint Teresa of 
Avila, October) was marvelous—perhaps 
it appealed to me particularly because | 
spent last winter in Spain and was more 
impressed by Avila than any of the very 
many European shrines which we visited. 
Your article and pictures were able to 
cenvey that extraordinary sameness—the 
practically-unchanged condition of Avila 
today—from the time that Saint Teresa 
trod those streets—barefoot! ... 

Rots J. McIniyre 
Clinton County, New York 


During the September meeting of the 
Altar Rosary Society of Christ the King 
Church in Greenup, Illinois, I introduced 
JUBILEE to the ladies present. It wes en- 
tirely unknown to them. Our pastor had 
heard of it but had not seen any copies. 
All evinced great interest and I hope that 
it will result in many new subscriptions 
for you. 

To be entirely truthful I must recall 
that I was not overly impressed with the 
first issue, but each copy seems to be 
such an improvement over the latest one 
that I am now an enthusiastic “rooter for 
JUBILEE”! At this late date I wish to 
extend congratulations un a job well done 
and say “Keep up the good work.” 

I am proud and grateful to have had 
the good sense to become a charter sub- 
scriber. Reading the “Letters to the Edi- 
tors” each month, showing how well the 
magazine is being received, makes me 
fee] that I am a small part of something 
really worthwhile . . . 

Mivprep N. Licut 
Toledo, Tlinois 


Congratulations on the October issue. 
It was excellent. 
But weren’t all those young ones in the 
same bath tub a bit unsanitary? 
Gorpon BOoDENWEIN 
Mexico 


Thank you for Father d’Souza’s article 
on the United Nations in the October 
issue. 

I realized as I read it that I had fallen 
into the very attitude the article deplores 
—regarding the United Nations as the lat- 
est failure in a series of unsuccessful 
experiments in world organization. It was 
heartening to read the list of worthwhile 
accomplishments of that body, even of its 
UNESCO branch! 








Father d’Souza has given us American 
Catholics food for several meditations. 
My prayers for the success of the United 
Nations will be tinged more with hop: 
than resignation from now on. 

Rita C. CHINNERY 
Brooklyn, New York 


Congratulations on too many good thing - 
to mention in each issue of JUBILEE: fo 
example, the forthright beauty of th 
photographic essay on an “America: 
Mother” in the October issue; the way 
you have solved the “problem” of boo! 
reviews in a picture magazine. The fo 
mer demonstrates your non-sticky, no 
preachy way of showing what practic: 
Catholicism is; the latter, your fresh ap- 
proach to journalism. .. . 

There is only one thing lacking i 
JUBILEE, and I actually dreamed about i: 
early this month when the October issur 
was late arriving. I dreamed that finall 
it came, and I leafed furiously throug) 
its thin sheaf of pages looking for ads 
there wasn’t one. Awake, I still look fo: 
more advertisers each month, and hop: 
you will find them soon. Where are ads 
for good Christmas cards, or ads from 
church decorators like Rambusch? For 
that matter, where are Hathaway shirts 
and the cigarette companies? From the 
response of my non-Catholic friends, | 
would say the appeal of JUBILEE is very 
wide. 

Cpr. CHarwes C. Bricker, Jr. 
San Diego, California 


@ Advertising is picking up. It takes 
time and work to break down advertisers 
resistance against taking space in a 
Catholic publication. Meanwhile, please 
mention JUBILEE in dealing with our pres- 
ent advertisers —Ed. 


This is to inform you that JUBILEE is 
the best picture magazine I’ve had the 
pleasure of digesting—and digest is what 
I really mean as I read it from cover to 
cover, not overlooking a single page of 
every issue. 

A. F. SALERNO 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


. . . Father Gardiner’s piece on Sigrid 
Undset (Sigrid Undset—October) and 
Father D’Souza’s report on the UN were 
superb—the first by a real authority on 
the novel and the second by a writer who 
knows UN at first hand and speaks of i's 
functions with sanity and wisdom .. . 
But these comments are on features se- 
lected at random . . . I had been deep!y 
interested in your venture ever since 
first reading of it, and certainly wish you 
every success with such a pictorial month- 
ly in these days (of what my friend 
Canon Bell calls “crowd culture”). 

For the picture medium for circulating 
faets about the Church and her people is 
a timely and inspired idea. And in each 
issue of JUBILEE I’ve seen you’ve surely 
maintained hoth pictorial and readirg 
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matter on a high level including the all- 
important one of human interest. Your 
publication is one that all Catholics must 
be increasingly grateful for, and one that 
the non-Catholic will read also—l hope 
fervently—with profit for his soul as well 
as pleasure and relaxation for his eyes and 
mind. Not to speak of information! This 
last is perhaps the most important thing 
about JUBILEE, for its material is as com- 
pletely factual as it is eye-holding and 
fascinating. Was it Fénelon who held that 
learning should be pleasurable first ot 
all? Your staff evidently has the same 
idea. Long life to JUBILEE! 

M. Wuircoms Hess 

Ohio University 

Athens, Ohio 


Scallion & red face dep’t. 


A large and pungent scallion for miss- 
ing Conception Abbey Press, Conception, 
Missouri, when you mentioned suppliers 
of Christmas cards. It should have headed 
the list. 

And if it would be permissible to men- 
tion an overseas firm, how about A. P. 
Westbrook, 19 Sackville Road, Bexhill- 
on-Sea, Sussex, England? The cards are 
excellent, tho very inexpensive even with 





j the customs duty, and most carefully 
packed. They are pleasant people to deal 
with, too. 


Congratulations on JUBILEE in general. 
It's a splendid idea. 
Mary C. Hayes 
Washington, D. C. 


rf: REBT 


I REGRET VERY MUCH YOUR REF- 
ERENCE IN NOVEMBER JUBILEE TO 
SHRINE OF MARY THE MOTHER OF MEN 
AS “WORLD’S ONLY SHRINE TO MOTHER- 
HooD.” 300,000 viSITORS CAME THIS 
YEAR TO THE FIRST SHRINE DEDICATED 
TO THE BLESSED MOTHER IN THE UNITED 
STATES OVER 330 YEARS AGO, THE 
%) SHRINE OF OUR LADY LA LECHE IN ST. 
'§ AUGUSTINE. FOR MANY, MANY YEARS IT 
> HAS BEEN KNOWN AS THE SHRINE OF 
CHRISTIAN MOTHERHOOD. IT IS DEDI- 
CATED TO OUR BLESSED LADY AS THE 
NURSING MOTHER OF THE INFANT JESUS. 
FATHER JOHN J. FITZPATRICK 
St. Augustine, Florida 


© JUBILEE’s apologies to Father Fitzpat- 

) rick and his associates. .. . The error re- 

> sulted from a misinterpretation of a 
statement in the research material. 


I didn’t care for the naked kids run- 
ning around in JUBILEE. Too. much like 
Life! “Cute” I know, and all like that, 
but, may I submit, not in the best taste 
for general family consumption. Thanks. 
Fr. AmAN CARR 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson 
Rensselaer, New York 







* See above for other comments on 
AMERICAN MOTHER.—Ed. 
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IN MARIAN YEAR 
In County Mayo, Ireland, there is a lovely little 
village named Knock. It was here that in 1879 Our 
Blessed Lady first appeared to a group of humble 
‘village folk. Thousands have made pilgrimage to 


Knock through the years but time has not changed 
the beauty of this jewel set in the Emerald Isle. 
You'll find many revered shrines during your 


Marian Year tour of Ireland, but be sure to include 
the beautiful Shrine of Our Lady of Knock. 


ae 
nish 





See your Travel Agent, and write 
Dept. 14 for information and 
literature. 


TOURIST INFORMATION BUREAU 
33 East 50th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 3-0159 


Issued by fé6sra féitce The National 
Tourist Organization for Ireland 








The Daughters of Charity 
of St. Vincent De Paul 





offer a joyous way of religious life in the 
service of the poor, the lonely, the for- 
saken. Girls between eighteen and thirty 
who have the courage to respond to 
Christ’s invitation to leave all and follow 
Him may find peace and happiness in a 
life dedicated to God. The Sisters engage 
in social work, teaching, nursing and the 
care of children. Send for descriptive lit- 
erature to Sister Bertrande, Marillac 
Seminary, Normandie 21, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 


Sponsored by a friend of the Daughters of 
Charity in Chicago who loves their love of 
God and love of thier fellow-man. 





WE GIVE MONEY AWAY 


to agents who sell JUBILEE. 


You can earn big commis 
sions (plus bonuses) as a 
JUBILEE agent. Take advan- 
tage now of JUBILEE’s giant 
Christmas subscription cam- 
paign—and watch the money 
roll in. (One juBILEE agent 
has already earned over $400 
in commissions! ) 


Write immediately for the 
JUBILEE sales kit. (Please en- 
close the name of your pastor 
and two other references.) 


GeorceE A. McCAuLIFF 
Circulation Manager 
377 Fourth Avenue 

New York 16 








CatHo.tic Booxs 
LirurGIcAL CaRpDs 


PARACLETE 


BOOK CENTER 


1329 Third Avenue (at 76th) 
New York 21 REgent 4-8060 

















The inspiring 
story of a 
Queen who 
fought for 
her faith 


Mary Tudor 


by H.F.M. Prescott 


the author of The Man on a Donkey 


“If there is one historical figure 
who has been for ages in need 
of revaluation, it is Mary Tudor. 
Miss Prescott’s clear and vivid 
style enhance this revision of 
history’s one-sided verdict that 
Mary truly deserved the epithet 
of ‘Bloody.’ The religious con- 
troversies are admirably handled, 
but it is the character of Mary 
revindicated which gives this 
book its real stature.” — Harotp 
C. GarpineER, S. J., Literary 
Editor, America. 

439 pages $5.00 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 

















THE HANDMAIDS OF THE CHURCH 


serve in missionary apostolate 
in our own Southland. 
For information please write to: 
Sister Mary, 
1840 Pigeon Point Road 


BEAUFORT, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Au this was the manner of Christ’s birth. His mother 
Mary was espoused to Joseph, but they had not yet come 
together, when she was found to be with child, by the power 
of the Holy Ghost. Whereupon her husband Joseph (for he 
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was a right-minded man, and would not have her put to 
open shame), was for sending her away in secret. But hardly 
had this thought come to his mind, when an angel of the 
Lord appeared to him in a dream, and said, Joseph, son of 
David, do not be afraid to take thy wife Mary to thyself, 
for it is by the power of the Holy Ghost that she has con- 
ceived this child; and she will bear a son, whom thou shalt 
call Jesus, for he is to save his people from their sins. All 
this was so ordained to fulfil the word which the Lord spoke 
by his prophet: Behold, the virgin shall be with child, and 
shall bear a son, and they shall call him Emmanuel, (which 
means God with us). And Joseph awoke from sleep, and did 
as the angel of the Lord had bidden him, taking his wife to 
himself; and he had not known her when she bore a son, her 


first-born, to whom he gave the name Jesus. 


. was born at Bethlehem, in Juda, in the days of King 


Herod. And thereupon certain wise men came out of the east 


to Jerusalem, who asked, Where is he that has been born, 
the king of the Jews? We have seen his star out in the east, 
and we have come to worship him. King Herod was troubled 
when he heard it and all Jerusalem with him; so that he 
assembled all the chief priests and learned men among the 
people, and enquired of them where it was that Christ would 
be born. And they told him, At Bethlehem in Juda; so it 
has been written by the prophet: And thou, Bethlehem, of 
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the land of Juda, art far from the least among the princes 
of Juda, for out of thee will arise a leader who is to be the 
shepherd of my people Israel. Then, summoning the wise 
} men in secret, Herod questioned them closely upon the time 
} of the star’s appearing. And he sent them on their way to 


} Bethlehem, saying to them, Go, and enquire carefully for the 


child, and when you have found him, bring me back word, 


4 so that I too may come and worship him. They obeyed the 
} king and went on their journey; and all at once the star 
j which they had seen in the east was there going before them, 
till at last it stood still over the place where the child was. 
They, when they. saw the star, were glad beyond measure; 
and so, going into the dwelling, they found the child there, 
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with his mother Mary, and fell down to worship him; and, 





opening their store of treasures, they offered him gifts, of 





gold and frankincense and myrrh. Afterwards, because they | 
had received a warning in.a dream forbidding them to go 7 
back to Herod, they returned to their own country by a 


different way. 


A. soon as they had gone, an angel of the Lord appeared 0 
to Joseph in a dream, and said, Rise up, take with thee the | 
child and his mother, and flee to Egypt; there remain, until | 
I give thee word. For Herod will soon be making search for ; 
the child, to destroy him. He rose up therefore, while it was 


still night, and took the child and his mother with him, and | 
withdrew into Egypt, where he remained until the death of 
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i Herod, in fulfilment of the word which the Lord spoke by 
his prophet, I called my son out of Egypt. Meanwhile, when 


he found that the wise men had played him false, Herod ivas 


angry beyond measure; he sent and made away with all the 


male children in Bethlehem and in all its neighbourhood, of 


two years old and less, reckoning the time by the careful 


enquiry which he had made of the wise men. It was then 


} that the word spoken by the prophet Jeremy was fulfilled: 


A voice was heard in Rama, lamentation and great mourn- 
ing; tt was Rachel weeping for her children, and she would 
not be comforted, because none is left. But as soon as Herod 


was dead, an angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in Egypt 


ina dream, and said: Rise up, take with thee the child and 
j his mother, and return to the land of Israel; for those who 
) sought the child’s life are dead. So he arose, and took the 
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for | 
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4 child and his mother with him, and came into the land of 


Israel. But, when he heard that Archelaus was king in 
Judaea in the place of his father Herod, he was afraid to 
return there; and so, recewing a warning in a dream, he 
withdrew into the region of Galilee; where he came and 
settled down in a city called Nazareth, in fulfilment of what 


was said by the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene. 
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dvent is the beginning of 

the new liturgical year. It 
is a penitential season, marked by a longing and 
preparation for the coming of the Savior through 
grace at Christmas and for His second and final 
coming at the end of the world. It is also an ideal time 
to establish in our homes liturgical customs which 
will restore our children to Christ. 

In our family we follow these age-old Advent practices 
to help our children live closer to Him and His 
Church. Time-tested and proven, the customs 
impart the doctrines of redemption and develop 
a generosity with God and a coordination of a 
family’s spiritual efforts as effectively now as 
they did for our forebears. 

Most appealing of the Advent customs handed 
down to us is the Advent Wreath, made of evergreens, 
bound to a circle of wire. It bears four candles, 
equally spaced—three orchid ones for penitential 
Sundays and a pink candle for Gaudete Sunday. 

One of the most exciting customs is the Advent 
House, with its seven sealed windows concealing 
symbols of Christ from the Old Testament. Beginning 
with December 17th, the little House is hung against 
the light and its windows opened one by one. 

Through the years our European ancestors have 
baked and blessed Christmas bread and given it in 
honor of the Bread of Angels. We bake bread of 
many nationalities, but our children prefer the 
German stollen, shaped to remind them of the 
Infant in swaddling clothes, and a Greek bread 
in which we hide a tiny Infant statue. And there 
is also the traditional English plum pudding 
(JUBILEE, November, 1953). It is brought to the 
dinner table the first Sunday of Advent for 
guests and family to stir as they make a wish 
and pray the Collect of the day, “Stir up thy 
power, O Lord, and come.” Afterward the 
pudding is steamed and put away until Christmas. 

Customs like these require extra work in 
the home, but they will help restore our 
children to Christ and teach them to “live 
temperately, justly, reverently in this world, 
awaiting the Advent of the glory of the great 
God.”—HELEN McLoucHiin 


Note: Descriptive material about these customs may be obtained 
from the sources listed on page 63. 
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MAKE CHRIST'S 
REALITY FOR 


Celebratin: 


The Advent Wreath is easy and inexpensive to make with a 

single bunch of laurel or pine boughs bound to a circle of wire |) 
taken from coat hangers. German in origin, it symbolizes the years | 
the world spent in awaiting the coming of Christ. | 
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Bishopwyn (Bishop’s 
wine) calls for a 
toast to Saint Nicholas. 


COMING A 
YOUR CHILD BY 


The Wreath is suspended from the ceiling by four 
purple ribbons. On the first Sunday of Advent, 
and during that week, one candle is lighted, and 
the Collect of the first Sunday read. On the 

second Sunday two candles are lighted, and so on. 


Advent hymns, especially the deeply moving Rorate CoeELt, 
are favorites of the children at evening prayers. 
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Saint Nicholas Day (December 6th) highlights Advent with 
the hanging of stockings, the exchange of gifts, and a 

party. The McLoughlin children and their friends enjoy 
Bishopwyn and spice cookies, both Dutch customs. 








The Advent House is priceless in teaching the 
beautiful “O” antiphons, each of which ends with 

cry, “Come to save us!” On December 23rd, the last 
door is opened and the children find Little 


Lord Jesus on His mother’s knee. 


| 
Advent receives its proper significance when 
the children re-enact the mysteries of 
each day’s Gospel. Here they play Saint Joseph 
and the Virgin greeted by Saint Elizabeth. 


Making tree decorations provide an Advent project and thoughts 
for meditation as the children cut out Bishop 
Nicholas and his bag of gifts or the Mystical Rose. 


The Immaculate Conception is explained 
by the symbol of a Christ candle and 
mantle. The candle, covered until 
Christmas, signifies the Light of the 
World in the Virgin’s womb. 
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Mincemeat pie, in the form of a manger (an old English 
custom), recalls Christ’s lowly birth in the 
stable. A pastry infant, the forerunner of today’s 


gingerbread men, will fill the manger. 


Evergreens are used 

to decorate the home (an Irish 
custom) as a reminder that 
Christ sprang from the root 
of Jesse, the thirsty plant. 


The family gathers on Christmas Eve for the 
blessing of the tree. A similar ceremony takes 
place on Christmas morning. 


The Vigil of Christmas finds the 
manger filled with straws beside 
each child’s bed. Early in 
Advent the children drew straws 
for every kind deed performed in 
honor of Jesus’ birthday. Each 
child has his own manger, and 
now each discovers an Infant 

in it on Christmas morning. 











MOSES, A DETAIL FROM 
THE STATUE BY MICHELANGELO. 


Moses Perhaps the greatest personage in the Old 

Testament, Moses is “the deliverer.” Reared 
in the royal palace, he separated himself from the pomp 
and privilege to join a despised and enslaved people. The 
whole Christian dispensation is prefigured by Moses lead- 
ing the children of Israel out of the land of bondage, 
through the desert, and into the “Promised Land”—a land 
flowing with milk and honey (a type of heaven, since the 
possibility of the Beatific Vision was not at first revealed 
to the ancient Jews). God’s appointed prophet though he 
was, Moses was the “meekest of men”; in fact, his fol- 
lowers rebelled against him more than once. Christ too 
leaves the court of heaven to join Himself to humanity— 
humanity fallen into the slavery of the devil. It is Christ 
alone who leads man through the pitfalls of life to the 
true “Promised Land.” 
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In the long centuries before the advent of Christ, many 
striking figures of the Messias in the Old Testament gave 
the Jews hope and comfort. Abraham and Isaac, Moses, 
David, Joseph were some. Solomon’s wisdom foreshadowed 
the wisdom of the Messias. Aaron, the high priest of the 
Old Covenant, prefigured the High Priest of the New Law. 
And Jonas stayed three days in the whale’s belly, as the 
Messias was later to be three days in the heart of the earth. 

Perhaps the best commentary on the New Testament is 
the Old Testament, for the principal author of the one is the 
principal author of the other—the Holy Spirit. The Fathers 
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and Doctors of the Church never tired of pointing out that 
Reared (= God did not suddenly, and without suitable preparation, 
pomp %} introduce His Only-Begotten Son to fallen mankind. First 
e. The | came a long “tutelage’—to use the expression of Saint 
s lead- > Paul—during which God foreshadowed in history, in the 
ae 4) wars and exiles, the heroes and the villains of the Jewish 
cee the people, the great Christian mysteries—and especially 
eaial | Christ Himself. 
ugh he It was not only the primitive mind that needed the flesh 
his fol- and blood theology of the Old Testament, the concrete 
‘ist 100 lessons of morality, of punishment and reward; human 
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to the 


nature itself, for all time, requires it. The God who made 
us did not make us pure spirits. We are creatures of body 
and soul, and God has always dealt with us accordingly. 
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JOSEPH LIFTED FROM THE PIT, BY HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER. 


Sold by his jealous brethren for the price 
of a slave, Joseph rose from the living 


Joseph 


tomb of an Egyptian dungeon to become second to the 
king, and the savior of the Jew and Egyptian alike. So 
was Our Lord sold, to die and to rise again, His sacred 
humanity now reigning at the right hand of the Blessed 
Trinity. Joseph, who forgives his betrayers and even re- 
stores peace to them and rewards them, is a type of Christ, 
Brother to men. 









And thus it may be said that Holy Scripture itself is a 
complex unity, in which the New Testament informs and 
enlivens the Old, while the Old embodies and exemplifies 
the New. 

Now all this does not happen in a scholarly, mechanical 
and dull way. Once again God shows Himself a Father, 
and one thing a father must know is how to tell a story 
to his children. It is by no means an accident that the 
Bible outsells every’best-seller on the market. For centuries 
its narrative has fascinated men in every station and walk 
of life, little children and discriminating litterateurs. Spirit- 
ual treatises, necessary as they are, are still only a kind 
of moral vitamin pill for this, or that virtue-deficiency: the 
Bible is substantial bread. 

To suppose that we can adequately understand Our Lord 
without knowing anything of the prophetic types is, first 
of all, to suppose that the Holy Ghost inspired a super- 
fluous book; and secondly, to disregard Jesus’ personal 
habit of constantly referring to Moses and the Law. The 
Testaments, taken together, give us a complete picture of 
Jesus; and to ignore one of them completely is to rend this 
picture in two, the head from the body. “‘The end of the 
law is Christ,” writes Saint Paul—and Saint Jerome con- 
cludes: “To be ignorant of Scripture is to be ignorant of 
Christ.”—-MicHaEL Davip 
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DAVID SLAYS GOLIATH, A WUOD ENGRAVING 
FROM THE BIRLIA PAUPERUM, 




















David When Samuel came to anoint one of the 

sons of Jesse as king of Israel, David, the 
youngest, was not even presented to him. Nevertheless. 
like the child born in a stable, it was he that God chose. 
The Holy Spirit descended on the shepherd boy, and he 
became the good shepherd of Israel. David exerted a pow- 
erful attraction over souls. “Behold, we are thy bone and 
thy flesh,” cried out the assembled tribes of Israel, when 
later they elected him king. And even more touching is 
the personal devotion of his bodyguard which was not 
composed of Jews at all, but of Gentiles—“Cerethi and 
Phelethi.” In his magnificent stand against the great 
warrior, Goliath, David used only the poorest weapons; 
thus he was a figure of Christ, who conquered Satan by 
the wood of the Cross. 

Then again, David experienced the treachery of one 
who was near and dear—the crown prince, Absalom, his 
own son. Yet David begged his officers to spare the life 
of the traitor; when news was brought that the rebellion 
had been put down but that Absalom had been killed, the 
King could only weep, “Would to God that I might die 
for you, Absalom, my son!” Christ it was who did die for 
His rebellious children. 











MOSES AND THE MANNA, AN ENGRAVING BY HANS HOLBEIN THE YOUNGES. 


The Manna “And when the children of Israel 


saw it, they said to one another: 
Manhu! Which signifieth: What is this! For they knew 
not what it was. And Moses said to them: This is the 
bread, which the Lord hath given you to eat.” God led 
His people out of Egypt and into a desert leading to the 
Promised Land. To strengthen them for the arduous trek, 
He rained bread from heaven. It so amazed the Jews that 
they cried, “What is it!” Yet, it was far short of the Holy 
Eucharist: “I am the bread of life. Your fathers ate ihe 
manna in the desert and have died. This is the bread tivat 
comes down from heaven, so that if anyone eat of it ‘ve 
will not die ... and the bread that I will give is my flesh 
for the life of the world.” God also commanded Moses to 
place some of the manna in the tabernacle for, all time to 
come—a significant type of the Real Presence of Our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 
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“Take thy only-be- 
gotten son Isaac, 
whom thou lovest, and go into the land of vision, and 
there thou shalt offer him for a holocaust. . . .” In these 
words, God commands Abraham to offer up that which 
was most precious to him. As a reward for his heroic 
obedience, all nations shall be blessed in his seed. And 
thousands of years later, Saint John writes, “For God so 
loved the world as to give His Only-Begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, but may have 
life everlasting.” 

“And he [Abraham] took the wood for the holocaust, 


Abraham and Isaac 
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SACRIFICE OF ISAAC, STONE €ARVING FROM ST. BENOIT-SUR-LOIRE. 


and laid it upon Isaac his son.” Again, we read of Christ: 
“And bearing His own cross, He went forth to that place 
which is called Calvary.” It is also remarked that 
Abraham told his servants that he and the boy would 
return. Abraham was fully determined to slay his son; 
yet God had promised that Isaac would be his heir, and 
he hoped against hope, “accounting that God was able to 
raise his son even from the dead.” All in all, it was three 
days from the time Abraham set out to sacrifice his only- 
begotten son to the time when God restored him to his 
arms, alive. This marks one of the first types of the 
Resurrection of Our Lord to be found in Scripture. 








CHRISTMAS 


In the Middle Ages, music, like stained glass windows, 
popular wood prints, and the statues in parish churches 
and cathedrals, was used as a means of teaching the 
doctrines of the Church to people who could not read. 
All the evidence we have today in fragments of manu- 
scripts indicates that there was an abundant variety of 
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CAROL 


carols of great depth and beauty. The Christmas story 


- was an especially poignant subject. 


The carols on the following pages, rediscovered only 


a few years ago, date from the 15th century. They have | 


been chosen from the beautiful new long-playing record, 
English Medieval Christmas Carols, sung by the Prima- 
vera Singers of the New York Pro Musica Antiqua under 
the direction of Noah Greenberg (Esoteric Records, 
$5.95). 

For the person interested in experimenting with these 
carols, burden means chorus, and a passage for a soloist 
is marked verse. The melodies reproduced here are pre- 
sented merely to give the curious reader a flavor of some- 


thing distant and very much out of the ordinary, and yet © 


very immediate and touching. 


These carols were not, as one might think, folk songs © 
that grew out of the high spirits of unlettered peasants, © 
but were composed mostly by monks and literate lay | 
people to convey Christian beliefs through music which © 
would be liked and easily remembered. The texts are full | 
of an infectious wonder. The power of these songs io | 
evoke the mystery and excitement of the Incarnation can — 


readily be sensed by anyone who can hurdle the initial 


unfamiliarity of the musical language and perhaps vet 


some of the tunes in his mind. 


Life in the Middle Ages was short, hard and brutal, — 


and ignorance and superstition abounded. But the music 
of the age, produced alike for the learned and the uniet- 
tered, pope and peasant, has never been surpassed. [ue 
to the vagaries of taste and time, however, the music 


written in the Middle Ages for popular consumption !\as _ 
today become a pleasure which usually only the conn: is: — 


seur can savor.—P.W. 
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| met a maiden ina place: 
| kneeled down afore her face 
And said: Hail Mary, full of grace. 


When the maiden heard tell of this, 
She was fell sore dbashed y-wis, 
And weeued that she had done awuss; 


Theu said the augel, Dread uot thou, 
For ye be concewed wits great virtve 
Whose name shall be called Ses; 


/4 1s not yet six weeks agone 
Sun Fheabeth conceived Joba, 
As it was prophesied be form y 
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The places where the 
Holy Family lived and worked 


are now sacred shrines 
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A Franciscan priest reads 
his Christmas Office atop the 
Church of the Annunciation 











Nazareth Topay 





N A PLATEAU about 18 miles southeast of the modern seaport of Haifa lies the tiny village of Nazareth, population 
O 12,000. Here, a little less than 2,000 years ago, an angel appeared to a young Jewish girl named Mary in the cave 
that was her home. He told her that through her the ancient yearning of her people was to be fulfilled: to her was to be 
born the Messias. 


Nazareth was at that time an insignificant little town, even smaller than it is today. It-was removed from the main 
transportation routes, its people were poor and ignorant. The town is unmentioned anywhere save in the Gospels, and 
it was held in such contempt that learned Jews, upon hearing that Christ was from Nazareth, doubted that He could be 
of much importance. 

Yet it was here at Nazareth that the Holy Family took up residence after the return from Egypt. Here Christ spent 
the first 30 years of His life on earth; here He grew from infancy to manhood; here He began His public life. 

The shrines pictured on this and the following pages are, therefore, among the most sacred of all the places 
revered by Christians. The churches built to mark them have down through the centuries been destroyed and am 
several times. To redeem Nazareth and the other places of the Holy Land from the hands of the Moslems, great armies 
of Crusaders marched across Christian Europe and stormed the strongholds of the infidels. Even today the struggle has 


not ceased, for the present peace between Arabs and Jews is at best a restless and uneasy armistice. 
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s THIs cave, after he shepherded his family safely back from Egypt, Saint Joseph set up his household. It has been a 
shrine since the very earliest Christian times. Through the centuries, its stone steps have been worn smooth by the fee' 
of thousands of pilgrims. In the sixth century the church which housed the cave was known as the Church of the Nu 
trition because it marked the spot where Jesus was raised. (In the fourth century, Saint Jerome referred to Nazareth as 


“the nursing town of Our Lord.”) Like the Church of the Annunciation, the present church, known as the Church of St 


Joseph, is in the hands of the Franciscan Fathers. Over the altar in the crypt is a Latin inscription: “Hic erat subditu: 
illis” (“Here He was subject to them”) which sums up just about all we know of the “hidden years” between Christ’: 
birth and the beginning of His public life. The Gospels tell us only one other thing: Saint Luke writes that “Jesus ad 


vanced in wisdom with the years, and in favour both with God and with men.” 
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Nee has only one well, today known as Saint Mary’s Well. 


Here Christ’s mother drew water for her household needs, as 


the women of Nazareth continue to do to this day. Nearby, enclosed 
by a Melkite church, is the synagogue where the Holy Family wor- 
shipped. On one Sabbath day, shortly after Christ’s public life began, 
He went into this synagogue. When His turn came to read, He was 
given a passage from Isaias which prophesied the coming of the 
Messias. After He had finished reading He said simply, “The scrip- 


ture which I have read in your hearing is to-day fulfilled.” 
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iT Jews who heard Christ speak in Nazareth’s synagogue were enraged with jealousy because He did not perform 


in His native village the miracles they had heard He had performed elsewhere. ““They rose up,” Saint Luke tells 
us, “and thrust Him out of the city, and took Him up to the brow of the hill on which their city was built, to throw Him 
over it.” According to ancient tradition, this rocky cliff, called the Mount of Precipitation, is the spot where the angry 
Nazarenes proved the truth of Jesus’ words: “No prophet finds acceptance in his own country.” He made Himself in- 
visible to the crowd and thus escaped their rage. 

It remained for other Nazarenes of a later day to accept Christ as God, and to keep as a holy place the little town 
in whose narrow streets He once walked. Among the Christians who move along these streets today are these little 


Arab girls on their way to Christmas Mass in the town where Christ grew up. 
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FRIEND OF THE TAOS 


A BURLY AMERICAN JESUIT LEADS A DETERMINED FIGHT AGAINST 
COMMUNISM AND CORRUPTION IN THE PHILIPPINE LABOR MOVEMENT 


N 1951 DETACHMENTs of the army of the new Philip- 
pine Republic ran to earth and shot the top com- 
mander of the Hukbalahaps, Gugliemo Cappadocio, 

where he was hiding in the back hill-country of southern 
Luzon. This quarry was of more than ordinary impor- 
tance, for back in 1946 Cappadocio had founded an 
incredibly successful Moscow-directed trade union called 
the Congress of Labor Organizations, referred to as the 
CLO. Swiftly and unopposed, this octopus reached out for 
the underpossessed and discontented taos, who make up 
the working third of the Islands’ 21 million population, 
doing a convincing job of fighting for their very real 
grievances, but behind the scenes never ceasing to be Mos- 
cow’s dependable instrument for maintaining the pre- 
scribed clinical level of strife and bitterness. 

Cappadocio’s body was carried by his comrades to a 
house in Manila where his family and a number of dedi- 
cated Reds had gathered for a Communist wake. In 
walked two huge men in the clerical white of the tropics, 
Father Maxey and Father Walter Hogan, S.J., both 
craggy, 200-pound Irishmen with massive jaws. All eyes 
fixed on them in puzzled bewilderment. The two priests 
extended sympathies to the warlord’s widow, then knelt 
dewn and said the rosary aloud before his corpse. One 
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by one the Communist mourners (all raised as Catholics ) 
got down on their knees, and most of them began to cry. 
It is with such directness and dignity as this, like an 
episode from the New Testament, that the great exorcise! 
of Communism in the Philippines makes his winning 
point: that he hates the doctrine and loves those who 
have been misled by it. 

Father Hogan is a labor Jesuit, an “old Philippine 
hand.” He talks like a stevedore and is short with inte!- 
lectuals. When they raise a fine point he asks: “What 
are you going to do about it?” He will have two (and 
no more) of whatever anyone is drinking at a gathering. 
but his real self-indulgence is a quart of ice cream or 4 
double milk-shake all for himself. Father Hogan’s boyis'i 
personality and imponderable depths of practical wisdoia 
do not lend themselves to the conventional profile. He 
tries to stay out of the limelight, and between very noisy 
brushes with the government in what he calls his “annus! 
deportation proceedings” he goes for long stretches witl- 
out making the headlines. He is about 44 years old. H's 
father was a mechanic, and his brother is a shipyar/| 
worker. He was a Jesuit Scholastic in the Philippines 
from 1935 to 1941. He returned to the United States for 


advanced study in time to miss the Japanese Occupatio:, 
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Father Walter B. Hogan, S.J., Manila’s “labor priest,” 

takes a phone call at his paper-littered des. Hogan says: 
“It is a false premise that a man can be divided into 
economic man, political man, family man, Sunday man and 
Monday man . . . The mission of the Catholic Church is the 
salvation of man, and man is body and soul.” 








and while he was here labor was his field of intensive 
study. He sat in class with Father John Corridan, S.J., 
later to become famous as a New York “waterfront 
priest” (JUBILEE, May, 1953). Evidently neither wasted 
his time. Field work took Hogan into the offices of many 
union officials, some of them Communists. Tender-minded 
students prefer opinions they can be sure someone has 
checked for orthodoxy, and nice, pre-digested, mimeo- 
graphed synopses. The tough-minded like Father Hogan 
prefer to learn from the primary source. About a year 
after the Japanese surrender Father Hogan got the assign- 
ment from his Provincial that he had probably prayed 
for, to return to the Philippines and do what he could to 
bring the social teachings of the Popes to concrete ful- 
fillment in the economic and political life there. 

Saint Thomas said bringing charity and justice into 
business and personal relations was more difficult than 
understanding the whole of medicine. Perhaps the mag- 
nitude of Father Hogan’s task will come into focus when 
one considers, how little has been accomplished, for 
example, for the Italian worker by the Christian Democrat 
government backed by the dollars of the Marshall Plan: 
an increase of only 3.6% in real wages. Even the United 
States in 1946 had an estimated 35 million people (in- 
cluding dependents) living on substandard wages. The 
galloping disorder in the Philippines awaiting Father 
Hogan was probably worse than anything we know of 
in the West, and would have driven a lesser man to 


Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, Papal Nuncio 

to the Philippines, has strongly supported 
Father Hogan’s efforts. Last year highly 

placed government officials and industrialists 
sought to have the Nuncio recalled, but the 
Philippine hierarchy united in vigorous protest. 


HEN THE United States took over the 7,000-odd 

Philippine Islands from Spain in 1898 and settled 
the Insurrection, a lot of families with tax-gathering 
privileges suddenly found our Government had made 
them outright owners of the lands within their former 
collection territories. We gave the new Possession a 
democratic constitution and sent a Governor General 
and a largely benevolent military garrison to keep the 
peace. But the landlords became the Congress, and our 
officials could make no progressive reforms without the 
consent of this unrepresentative body, who wanted things 
left as they were. This may explain why a country with 
a population 90% Catholic and one which has had the 
benefit of 50 years of special attention from the United 
States should have such serious unsolved economic prob: 
lems. The traumatic upset of Japanese occupation and the 
warfare that came with liberation made an already clas- 
sically unjust and inadequate economy just that much 
riper for a Communist revolutionary operation. Cappa- 
docio’s Congress of Labor Organizations wasted no mo- 
tion in exploiting the situation. 

The work of the CLO was expedited by the primitive 
behavior of the vast majority of wealthy people in the 
Philippines. Contrasted with the barong-barongs—rotten. 
degraded shacks which are inhabited by millions of poor 
workers—the rich make vulgar displays of their wealth. 
They ride in Cadillacs and compete furiously for expen- 
sive imported fashions in female apparel and jewelry. 


‘ Their teen-age children foregather at Manila’s Riviera 
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night club for bouts of heavy drinking and gambling. 
Gluttonous excesses in the use of food and drink, and 
canine sex-morality seem to have been passed along 
through history from the late Roman Empire. There 
is an elite of whom none of this is true, but as a class, 
wealthy Filipinos are still interested only in getting richer 
quickly, and they are too lazy and short-sighted to func- 
tion as mid-20th century capitalist entrepeneurs bent on 
broadening the base of consumption with high wages, 
applying scientific management methods to make honest 
profits, and selling the workers the good things of life 
which both groups help produce with ever-increasing 
ficiency. The Filipino agricultural worker in the sugar 
and copra industries and in the lesser branches of this 
chiefly agricultural economy is supposed to get a mini- 
num of 2 pesos, 50 centavos a day, which is the equiva- 
ent of $1.25. In practice he gets less. In industry the 
iegal minimum wage is 4 pesos ($2.00) a day. But this 
wage law also is not adequately enforced. 

How do the prices run? A package of cigarettes is 
°0 centavos, a quarter of the farmer’s daily. earnings. 
it costs from 1 peso to 2 pesos, 60 centavos to go to the 
movies. Canned food is high, because it is all imported, 
ind a quart of milk is 80 centavos. Meat is entirely 
beyond the worker’s budget. The Papal Nuncio, Msgr. 
Vagnozzi, who works very closely with Father Hogan 
and understands as well as he does that you can’t be a 
very good Christian when your family is in want, had a 
study made to determine just what it costs there to 
maintain a family of five decently, in “frugal comfort.” 
It came to 12 or 13 pesos a day. Msgr. Vagnozzi’s brother 
is a carpenter back in Italy, so the Nuncio never has any 
trouble thinking clearly about economics on the wage 
and household level. An iniquitous tenant-farmer relation- 
ship prevails on the country’s small farms, and between 
paying the owner his 70% and trying to survive on 
30%, the Filipino farmer gets more and more disastrously 
involved with the Chinese money-lenders and seed brok- 
ers, who charge a frightful Oriental usury. 

These are some of the more striking things Father 
Hogan found when he began to study the situation 
he was sent to improve. By this time the Hukbalahaps, 
originally an anti-Japanese guerilla organization, were 
fighting the government for protecting the rights of the 
property-owners. They were involved with and are still 
led by Communists, but the followers never have been 
ideologically motivated—for most it was just a war be- 
tween haves and have-nots. But the Communists were 
providing the Huks with Stalinist seminars in infiltration, 
agitation and sabotage, for all three of which there are 
still great opportunities. The Communist CLO had be- 
come so well established in the trade union picture that 
the government and the employers had become quite 
accustomed to dealing with it. 


ATHER Hocan began his crusade in a very small way 
by opening a labor school which he called the Social 
Order Institute, where he taught parliamentary procedure 
and union management with an extraordinary young lay 
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Filipino named Juan C. Tan, one of Providence’s indis- 
pensable contributions to all of Father Hogan’s successes. 
Johnny Tan was born rich, and was the class bad boy 
and ringleader of all the hellions when Father Hogan, 
then a Scholastic, taught him before the war at the Ateneo 
de Manila. The experiences of his country during the 
war sobered Tan up without cutting down the high voltage 
of his spirit. When he met Johnny again after his return 
to the Islands, Father Hogan saw what a remarkable 
potential for leadership was in the boy, and trained him 
so that he could take charge of any situation by himself, 
leaving Father Hogan in the background where he likes 
to be. Hogan dislikes the connotations of the term “priest- 
ridden,” and he makes sure that it cannot be applied to 
any of the operations on behalf of social justice in which 
he is involved. 

Father Hogan’s labor school was well attended; work- 
ers and even employers came with their problems. Father 
Hogan and Johnny Tan got a lot of practice forcing 
action on these problems from the indolent and often 
corrupt government agencies originally set up to protect 
the workers. They also got to know the Communist union 
leaders, who couldn’t help liking Father Hogan, and who 
maintain a strange awe and respect for him across the 
gulf of philosophic enmity. On one occasion, when the 
press had been belaboring the accusation that Father 
Hogan was a Communist, a pint-sized Comrade smoking 
an enormous cheroot went up to the towering Irishman 
in white and said, “I hear you are one of us.” 

“That’s what they say,” the priest replied, going along 
with the gag. “But I’m not getting very good pay.” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” asked the Commie. 

“I’m going on strike, and you run along and tell that 
to Uncle Joe.” 

“I will convey that message,” said the Communist, and 
disappeared with his cigar. 

In a more serious vein are the debates which Father 
Hogan has engaged in with Communists at the invitation 
of Philippine colleges. He usually scores heavily by put- 
ting the question, “Can the workers in Russia strike?” 

One of the first things Father Hogan and Johnny Tan 
did was to shop around for a union sound enough so 
they could work with it and help it become a model for 
other non-Communist unions. They found none. The 
unions not affiliated with the Congress of Labor Organ- 
izations—the Communist outfit—were really not unions 
at all, in the sense, of having been organized for the pro- 
tection and convenience of the worker. Some were rack- 
eteer unions majoring in kickbacks and under-the-counter 
deals with employers. Others were company unions—little 
dictatorships run by the company management. The last 
woeful category were the government unions, run as the 
empire of the Philippine Secretary of Labor. Father 
Hogan’s first dramatic opportunity for changing the 
face of this sorry mess came when some of his students 
called his attention to the enormous abuses that went on 
within the racket-ridden union that for 52 years had 
controlled all stevedoring and cargo handling on the 
Manila waterfront (through which clears almost all the 
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country’s foreign trade). He got Johnny Tan to quietly 
form and head a rival stevedoring union, which they 
called the Associated Workers Union. At the same time, 
the U.S. Army awarded a five-year contract for handling 
its cargoes to a new firm which promised to employ 
AWU members. 

Everyone thought Father Hogan and Tan were crazy 
to intrude on the exclusive preserve of the dockside hood- 
lums with the student body of a labor school. There was 
quite an explosion when it all came out, and in the 
ensuing violence one AWU man was killed. But Johnny 
Tan had parlayed prayer, courage, borrowed funds and 
a borrowed office into a new organization which broke 
the power of the racketeers, and the whole Republic knew 
it. When the pressure was greatest in this AWU crisis, 
and people from all quarters were coming to him for 
decisions and answers to questions, Father Hogan char- 
acteristically resisted the temptation to inject himself into 
the picture; he just sent everyone to Johnny Tan. 


‘ioe AWU oF THE DOCKSIDE episode was really the 

first affiliate of the parent free trade union organiza- 
tion, until AWU’s inception little more than an idea, 
called the Federation of Free Workers, established by 
Hogan and Tan on a non-sectarian and purely economic 
basis. Father Hogan was never an official; after breaking 
in several Filipinos through his labor school, he withdrew 
entirely. The FFW now runs a very good monthly news- 
paper, The Free Worker, and has 20,000 members. It has 
affiliates all over the Philippines: miners, bus and truck 
drivers, motion picture workers, musicians, bank and 
office workers, employees in the soft drink and packing 
industries. It is a real federation of labor. Its growth 
has been rapid, especially since the government outlawed 
the Congress of Labor Organizations, whose leaders have 
since gone off to join the Huks. Ramon Magsaysay was 
the Federation’s presidential candidate, and Johnny Tan 
was the only labor leader active in his campaign. Now 
that he is president, Magsaysay will probably give the 
Federation full support until it can expand to become the 
dominant labor group in the Philippines. 

Father Hogan personally joined the picket line in 1951 
when employees of Philippine Air Lines struck against 
P.A.L.’s efforts to control the union. This got him 
publicity all over the world and provoked the first of 
what Father Hogan refers to as his “annual deportation 
proceedings.” Representatives of the vested interests whose 
ways Father Hogan was trying to change even went so 
far as to sound out the American Embassy as to what 
the repercussions in America would be if Father Hogan 
were deported. 

His Jesuit superiors in the Philippines as well as in 
the U.S. are continually being hammered at to send 
him somewhere else, but they have always given him full 
backing, even assigning Filipino and American Jesuits to 
help in his Social Order Institute. He gets into some 
funny situations. In 1952 the Federation of Free Workers 
was staging three strikes, one of them against the highly 
influential Philippine Trust Bank. Important Catholic 
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businessmen pitched in on another “deportation proceed- 
ing,” which however promising it appeared to its origina. 
tors, was to prove a failure. The plea this time—voiced 
in the Philippine Congress and the press—was to get rid 
of all “foreign labor agitators,” which of course included 
the Papal Nuncio, Msgr. Vagnozzi, who had publicly 
stated his support of the Federation strikes. The Con- 
gressman who demanded the Nuncio’s recall later apol- 
ogized to him. 

An industrialist came to classes at the Social Order 
Institute and changed his labor policies on the strengih 
of what he learned there. But by and large the ric’, 
Catholic and otherwise, have no use for Father Hogan. 
When organized labor becomes stronger and more articu- 
late the employers will have to learn to live with it, and 
the prognosis is that since they are intelligent they will 
grow up and become more responsible with their inves'- 
ments, following the U.S. pattern in which exploitation 
of the worker was followed by social responsibility. Father 
Hogan is now a beloved and famous figure to Filipino 
workers. Perhaps the most eloquent testimonial to the 
respect in which his opponents hold him is a set of cap- 
tured Communist Huk documents which state that the 
Catholic Church’s activity in the social order of the 
Philippines is the greatest stumbling block they have en- 
countered. The Communists in principle do not want 
reform—they want an issue which will set class against 
class. Before Father Hogan and the FFW began to make 
themselves felt, the Communists had a virtual monopoly 


Juan C. Tan, 30, heads the anti-Communist, 
anti-racketeer Federation of Free Workers, with 
20,000 members in all segments of industry. 





on such issues. But the issues are getting scarcer all the 
time, and the Communists have lost the initiative. 

Two sweeping pieces of labor legislation recently 
brought considerable pain to enemies of peace and prog- 
ress in the Philippines, and Father Hogan had tremendous 
influence on both bills. One was the minimum wage law, 
which grew out of contact between Father Hogan and the 
Bell Mission, sent over by the U.S. government in 1950 
to study how the U.S. could best help the Philippines. 
The Bell Mission made passage of the minimum wage law 
a condition for the granting of economic aid. The second 
law is the so-called “Magna Carta of Labor,” passed in 
June, 1953, which gives the worker and the free trade 
unions rights they never had before. In composing the 
original draft of this bill, American labor officials of the 
Mutual Security Agency drew heavily on Father Hogan’s 
advice and experience. 

The native Catholic clergy in the Philippines have 
been following Father Hogan’s lead, and they are con- 
cerning themselves more, and more with social problems. 
The new idea—emanating from the labor school—that 
the Church holds dear the rights of the worker is getting 
the population to take religion a great deal more seriously 
and is causing intelligent Filipinos to interest themselves 
in Catholic philosophy. 

It would be quite wrong to leave the impression that 
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These crude shacks along the Pasig River in the Tondo section 


of Manila house the city’s unemployed. It is estimated 
that the Philippines’ unemployed number 21-34% million 
out of a total working force of 7-8 million. 


Father Hogan has single-handedly cured all the social 
evils of the Philippines with magic economic elixirs from 
the Social Encyclicals. Wages are still too low in all but 
a minor fraction of industry. An editorial on the “Magna 
Carta of Labor” by Johnny Tan points out that however 
much it represents an improvement on the past, it has 
features more objectionable to unions than the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The waterfront racketeers whom Johnny Tan 
tossed out when the Associated Workers Union was 
formed are worming their way into control of AWU 
itself. There is a long pull ahead before there will be 
enough food for everybody: 85% are undernourished by 
current estimates. Unemployment runs above 20% of the 
potential, a level considered extremely dangerous. Decent 
housing for everyone is far off. There will not be a high 
enough level of investment or industrialization to meet the 
country’s needs for a great many years, if ever. But 
thanks in great part to Father Hogan, the Filipino work- 
er’s gains have been solid: Murder is on the way out 
as an instrument of labor policy; machinery exists for 
the redress of individual grievances; intelligence and 
responsibility see to a constructive and worker-oriented 
use of the strike weapon. The Communist threat is being 
countered on the level of the laboring masses—which is 
the proper level on which any successful anti-Communist 
drive must begin.—PeETER WHITE and THomMas FLYNN 
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At a Young Christian Workers 
Study Day, a group seated at the 
table demonstrate how a YCV 
meeting should be run. 


The bookstore, newly 
redecorated, displays the latest Catholic 
books and periodicals. 


CARDIJN CENTER 


In a dingy neighborhood on North Water Street 
in downtown Milwaukeee stands an old brick build- 
ing which during the depression years served as a 
cheap flophouse. Now, standing out in relief on its 
freshly-painted door are metallic letters which spell 
out the words “Cardijn Center,” and below them is 
the chi-rho, the Greek symbol which stands for the 
name of Christ. 

For the last five years the Cardijn Center (named 
for Monsignor Joseph Cardijn, a Belgian priest who 
founded the Young Christian Workers movement) 
has been a book store, a library and a meeting 
place for a steadily increasing number of Mil- 
waukee priests, nuns and lay people. If you wander 
in unaware and climb the steep stairs to the second 
floor, you will find yourself in a bright, newly 
decorated bookshop where you can buy religious 
articles or the latest Catholic books and magazines. 
You may also borrow a book from the Center’s 
free lending library. If you walk up to the third 
floor you will enter a large assembly room, and 
here on any given evening you are likely to hear 
a lecture by a Catholic artist on “Art and the Man,” 
a talk on Saint Teresa of Avila by a nun from 
nearby Mount Mary College, or advice on “Insur- 
ing Nutrition in Your Home” by a dietitian from 


the Veterans Administration Hospital. You may 
also find a group of young factory workers dis- 
cussing how to apply Catholic social principles on 
the assembly line. 

The Cardijn Center actually began at a meeting 
in the basement of St. John’s Cathedral in October 
of 1948, when a group of Catholic students, workers 
and married couples interested in Catholic Action 
decided that some sort of a center of activity and 
information was needed in Milwaukee. With the 
guidance of the late Father John R. Beix, then a 
professor at St. Francis Minor Seminary, they 
leased the North Water Street building, joined wi'h 
other volunteers in cleaning and painting it, and 
formally opened the Cardijn Center on February 
12, 1949. The Cardijn Co-op Bookstore, launched 
the following month, remains an entity separate 
from the Center proper; it pays rent to the Center, 
meets its own bills, and survives through sales of 
books, paintings, medals, rosaries, etc. Last year 
the store broke even for the first time, haviig 
tripled its annual sales volume since 1949. 

The Center has survived some pretty rocky 
crises. In the spring of 1951 a glance at the bark 
book revealed that a total of only 50¢ remained 
in the treasury. A year later thieves broke in and 
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1 volunteer plasterer during the recent The Center’s Bookmobile travels to a Rosemary McNulty (right) and her assistant, 
remodelling was policeman Al Marino. different Milwaukee church each Sunday Dolores Zabinski, manage the bookstore. 





Joan Szelicki (in dark blouse) presides Fr. Kuehn, the Center’s spiritual Baroness de Hueck is one of the many 


at a girls’ YCW meeting at the Center. director, conducts a Day of Recollection. well-known lecturers at the Center. 


Hospital Visiting Committee includes frit, 
Margaret Vodack and Marjorie Mohr. | 


made off with $192 in badly needed cash. More 
sadly remembered than any financial setback, how- 
ever, is the death last year of Father Beix, who 
had been not. only the sparkplug in the Center’s 
organization, but its continuing inspiration and 
spiritual director, His successor was one of his close 
friends, Father Vernon J. Kuehn, who in addition 
to his work at the Center is athletic director, in- 
structor and guidance counselor at Messmer High 
School. He meets regularly with a lay board of 
directors which includes an employee of a book 
publisher, an electrical engineer, a nurse and an 
office worker. 

One of the Cardijn Center’s outstanding services 
is its Social Studies Program. For a modest regis- 
tration fee of $2 it makes available a well-rounded 
selection of adult-education courses in such fields 
as family life, art appreciation, world affairs, social 
action and youth guidance. The volunteer faculty 
for the Program, which includes both a Fall and a 
Spring term, is drawn from Marquette University 
and Mount Mary College, as well as from the ranks 
of local priests, teachers, labor leaders, social 
workers and the like. The names of well known 
guest lecturers have also studded the Center’s 
program list. 
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Doubting Thomas puts his fingers into 
Christ’s side in one of the most skillfully 
done of all thread reliefs. Saint Thomas 
Church, Leipzig, 1477. 

At left, a saint holding a palm. From 

a church in Krumpa, Saxony, 1471. 


1, THE tense years of 1938-39, Walter G. Kiihne, the son 
of a high ranking Nazi General, spent his holidays climbing 
the steeples of ancient churches to make rubbings of 
their bells, a hobby akin to the tracing of tombstone 
inscriptions by elderly ladies in the Victorian era. But Kiihne’s 
hobby was unique: as far as anyone knows, he has been the only 
person ever to make such rubbings. 

The designs on the bells were made not by the professional 
belleasters, but by local painters and artists, who 
scratched drawings of patron saints and Biblical stories 
into the surface of the sand mold. When the bell metal was 
poured, the result was a thin “thread” of design. 
This practice was confined mainly to Germany, Italy and 
Yugoslavia and parts of Scandinavia. 

Kiihne spent three years after the war in putting his 201 
rubbings into shape. He made two sets of impressions, 
one of which was recently acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

Of Kiihne’s bells, less than half survive today. The 
others were destroyed by Allied bombings or were 
melted down for scrap by the Nazis during the war. 





BELL RUBBINGS 


Lost art survives in rare tracings 
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Saint Martin shares his cloak with 
the beggar. The Church of Saint Martin, 
Erfurt, 1419. 


The Virgin and Saint John attend 
Christ crucified. Markrohlitz, 1479. 
































Angels hold the Cross, Nordhausen 
am Harz, undated. 








Last April, in Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, Rev. Joseph O. Bowers of the 
Society of the Divine Word was consecrated Bishop of Accra on Africa’s 
Gold Coast (JuBILEE, June, 1953). Only 43 years old, he became the 
second Negro priest to be consecrated a bishop in the United States. 

Last month, Bishop Bowers came home to his diocese, where he was met 
by a fleet of cars and cheered by his rejoicing people. They had known 
the bishop as a missionary during the years 1939-50, and so they greeted 
him not as a stranger but as a respected friend. On the Sunday following 
his arrival hundreds of them gathered at the half-completed Cathedral in 
Adabraka to celebrate with him his first pontifical Mass and to hear the 
reading of the papal bull appointing him their bishop. After the Mass, one 
by one, they came up to his throne, knelt and kissed his episcopal ring, 
signifying their obedience. 
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Bishop Bowers receives the homage of his 
people after his first pontifical Mass. 








Orestes A: Brownson toward the close of his career was bearded 
corpulent and afflicted with gout. He had thrown in his loi 
with the Catholic immigrants against his former Yanke« 

Protestant friends. Neither group fully accepted him, and 

he found the Church no easy haven but an uneasy “bed of spikes.’ 
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Orestes Brownson 


Convert, philosopher and editor, he was one of the most 


colorful defenders the Church in America has ever had 


UST A HUNDRED and fifty years ago, there was born 

in the village of Stockbridge, Vermont, a child who 

was destined to be one of the most rugged and racy 
characters this country has ever seen. Yet enormously 
famous though he was during his lifetime for the vigor 
and pungency of a literary style which seemed capable 
of presenting all phases of the thought of his day, now 
to most people Orestes Brownson is hardly more than a 
name. Nevertheless his personality was so remarkable 
and his work of so distinctive a quality that it is impos- 
sible to believe that either has suffered more than the 
kind of temporary .eclipse that often overtakes a great 
man. 

Partly he has been allowed to slip into obscurity be- 
cause he was so very rambunctious a Catholic in an age 
when Catholics in the United States were not admitted 
to have much intellectual standing. They had been given 
something like an equal footing during the Revolution, 
and afterwards the highly cultivated French abbés who 
came here to escape the upheavals at home had their 
value recognized. Boston had not forgotten the charming 
Cheverus who had been bishop there from 1808 to 1823, 
living in a two-room shack and chopping his own fire- 
wood, after which he retired to France, where he died in 
1836 as Cardinal-Archbishop of Bordeaux. But the new 
tidal wave of Catholic immigrants were of a somewhat 
different type. And when Brownson threw in his lot with 
them, he alienated many of his fellow-New Englanders, 
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at the same time antagonizing large groups of his co- 
religionists. As Van Wyck Brooks put it in The Flower- 
ing of New England, “Having been too Catholic for the 
Yankees, he was too Yankee for the Catholics.” 

The tall, gaunt, frock-coated Brownson (he was cor- 
pulent only later, as only later did he develop his heroic 
beard) was a puzzle to many people, with his chaw of 
tobacco in his cheek, a pile of books under his arm and 
his vociferous arguments. Nor could they at first take his 
conversion in 1842 seriously, for he had been a Pres- 
byterian until the age of 21, then in turn a minister of 
the Universalists in 1825, a Unitarian in 1831 and the 
founder in 1836 of what he described as the Church of 
the Future. Therefore, though his former associates—who 
included almost all the leading intellectuals of the time— 
could still hear his voice storming and rumbling, it came 
to them as from beyond distant hills, and in the end 
they shut their ears to it. 

He described the process of his conversion in his auto- 
biography, The Convert, published in 1857. He showed 
how it was the result of a synthesis of many modern 
philosophies. His early extravagances of social, political 
and religious thought, so far from showing a man con- 
tinually going off on a new tangent, actually proved that 
his approach to truth was not along a conventional 
straight line but by a series of circlings around it, with 
each fresh swoop coming closer to the center. Even the 
Transcendentalism in which he dabbled led finally to 
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An independent thinker, Brownson angered botlPr 


the Transcendent. When he finally reached his goal in 
the Catholic Church he remained firmly fixed for the rest 
of his long life. 

Much had been hoped from this method of apologetics, 
both by the future Father Hecker, the founder of the 
Paulists, and by Brownson himself. But he allowed him- 
self to be persuaded by Bishop Fitzpatrick of Boston, 
who received him and his family into the Church, not 
to follow the line native to him but to adopt instead the 
traditional method of logic. The result was that while 
Hecker and the Paulists made a large number of converts, 
Brownson’s own influence did not extend much beyond 
Catholics themselves, and by them he was often read 
with mingled admiration and suspicion. For his own gen- 
eration his work was to a great extent ineffective; its 


Brownson at the time he entered the Catholic Church 

in 1842 had been in turn a Presbyterian, a Universalist 
and a Unitarian. He had even, in 1836, founded a religion 
of his own, which he called the Church of the Future. 
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main use will be discovered after the dust of battle ha: 
settled. 

A prodigiously widely read man in a number of de- 
partments, he was completely self-educated, which mean‘ 
that he lacked the mellowness that a more quiet satura- 
tion would have provided. Thus in his Brook Farm 
days—he was a main inspiration of that celebrated So- 
cialist-Transcendentalist community, without ever be- 
longing to it—he startled the demure colonists by his 
thunderous exposition of strange Romish ideas. George 
Ripley, the head of Brook Farm, had a famous dream. 
In it he had just confessed his sins to “Father” Brownson 
who, when the recital was finished, said, “Now for your 
penance; say this Latin psalm after me.” As the quan- 
tities of Brownson’s Latin were a bit odd, the penitent 
awoke in a cold sweat, trembling all over and groaning 
in horror, “Lord, my punishment is greater than I am 
able to bear!” At Brook Farm, as at Emerson’s Concord. 
Brownson must be said to have been a failure. 


B” Brownson had already made a stir with the papers 

he edited, which included the Boston Quarterly Re- 
view, to which he gave his own name after his conver- 
sion. Practically every issue, whateyer the subject dealt 
with—plans for society, politics, literature or metaphysics 
—was written by himself. In those days anybody: could 
bring out a magazine, if he could find a publisher to 
take what was, at worst, only a slight risk, and then 
obtain enough subscribers to justify the venture. Bui 
though Brownson was widely read and widely quoted, 
it is doubtful whether, even with his supplementary lec- 
tures and an occasional novel, he ever made more than 
$2,000 a year. However, it sufficed, though he managed 
as well as he did only because at the end of his life. 
when his powers were failing, he was given $1,000 a year. 
subscribed by a group of admirers. 

A few years after his conversion he was asked b: 
somebody whether he had not found the Catholic Churc): 
a bed of roses, only to have him roar, “No, sir, a bed of 
spikes!” Yet the spikes were often of his making, or at 
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least he took no trouble to ingratiate himself with any- 
body, but on all occasions and in every place spoke his 
mind with the utmost plainness. To an innkeeper at 
Andover, Massachusetts, who at the common table had 
served this convert with ham on a Friday, there came 
the order to give him something else. And when the 
innkeeper who, in the Andover of a hundred years ago 
had hardly so much as heard of Catholics and their 
strange habits, suggested that he migit prefer a steak, 
there came the bellow, “Don’t you know that Christians 
don’t eat meat on Friday?” We hear of others being 
even more roughly handled, one man being tossed over 
a stove and another knocked down for saying that a 
Catholic could not be a good American. 

On the other hand in the “Nativist” days, when the 
Catholic Irish were being attacked by mobs, Brownson 
expressed the opinion that this was to some extent their 
own fault: the new-comers should be more respectful 
than he thought they were toward American institutions. 
The objection, though it contained some truth, was tact- 
less, and Brownson paid dearly for it. For when John 
Henry (later Cardinal) Newman was gathering a faculty 
for the university he was to head in Dublin and offered 
Brownson any chair he liked to choose, he was obliged 
later to withdraw the offer because of the enemies that 
Brownson had made among the Irish. Part of the plan 
was that the two men should live in the same house. But 
the booming voice of the American, and his huge paw 
pounding on the table, would soon have driven the sensi- 
tive Englishman to distraction. 

Brownson also succeeded in antagonizing the Jesuits, 
though he kept close friends among them. He was so 
indiscreet as to say that he did not consider their colleges 
suited to the needs of the time, that he derived little 
spiritual benefit from the Spiritual Exercises of Saint 
Ignatius, and even that the Society had no philosophers 
worthy of the name in America. When Father W. H. Hill, 
S. J., one of the men so criticized, suggested that Brown- 
son was not competent to judge, as he did not know 
Latin very well, Brownson rejoined: “Though we find no 
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The back cover of BRownson’s QUARTERLY REVIEW 
carried for many years the endorsement of 
America’s leading Catholic bishops, though 

Brownson often criticized members of the hierarchy. 


difficulty in understanding the author when he explains 
his meaning in Latin, which we are said to be ignorant 
of, we have no little difficulty in getting at his meaning 
when he expresses it in English.” This kind of thing did 
Brownson no good but rather much harm. 

After holding a series of ministerial positions in New 
England during his Protestant days, Brownson lived at 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, until at Archbishop Hughes’ in- 
vitation he transferred his work to New York in 1855. 
That did not last long as Hughes and Brownson were 
soon at loggerheads, so that a second transference was 
made to Elizabeth, New Jersey, in: 1857, where he found 
a protector in Bishop Bayley of Newark. Indeed, though 
Brownson freely criticized some of the members of the 
hierarchy—writing severely during the Civil War of 
Hughes’ opinions of slavery and about the same time 
of Bishop Martin J. Spalding’s book on the Reformation 
—the bishops condoned a good deal and even gave him 
an endorsement of his quarterly which for a long time 
he printed on its back cover. But while all this showed 
a liberty of discussion, eventually Brownson’s vagaries 
brought about the withdrawal of the endorsement. Never 
would he budge from his complete independence. — 

Among other things, he was accused of the philo- 
sophical heresy of ontologism. Briefly this means that 
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Brownson gave the commencement address at St. John’s (now 
Fordham) University in 1856. Archbishop Hughes of New 
York arose and criticized Brownson’s speech for too 

closely identifying Catholicism and Americanism. Brownson 
solved the impasse by removing his magazine to New Jersey. 


intuition rather than the rational process postulated by 
the scholastics is the primary source of knowledge. When 
this accusation was reported to Rome, however, there was 
no condemnation, and it must now be recognized that the 
charge was not well based. It is not necessary to approve 
of all of Brownson’s propositions to recognize in him 
the largest and most luminous philosophical intelligence 
that American Catholics can boast. 


wm MORE questionable is his insistence on the doc- 
trine that there is no salvation outside the Church. 
It is true that Brownson never went to the lengths that 
led to the excommunication of Leonard Feeney and his 
Boston followers—for he did make the required distinc- 
tions. Even so, Brownson allowed this to be a bee in his 
bonnet. Yet it was permissible for him to say, as he did 
one day in Washington, when in conversation with Bu- 
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Brash and argumentati vdhe 


chanan and Calhoun, that one should join the Catholic 
Church if one wanted to be saved. Just then the men | 
were joined by Daniel Webster, whose comment was: 
“Have you just found that out? Why, I’ve known that | | 
for years.” To a minister who told him that he’d be | 
damned if he accepted Catholicism, Brownson replied. 
“Take your choice! Take your choice!” H may have : 
been effective argumentation; it was far from being per- 
suasive. 
To another ministerial friend who asked him how it 
had come about that one who had been so lean should ) 
have grown so burly, Brownson explained that he was_ | 
growing fat because he was now a Catholic and went to | 
confession. Another reason, however, could be the large | 
appetite he had. In the days when he used to preach for | 
the Unitarian William Ellery Channing in Boston, the 





lunch served was so sparse that Brownson had to go to | é 
a hotel to stoke up for the evening service. After Mrs. § | 
Brownson’s death, his daughter, Sarah Brownson, used ‘ 
to complain about the huge butcher’s bills that she had | I 
to pay. é 


These last days of Brownson were rather unhappy. He 
and Sarah were too like one another to be able to get 
along very well. And by now he had grown corpulent 
and gouty and half blind and spent most of his time in 
a wheel-chair. He had always been somewhat irascible, 
and the situation was not improved by his failing health. 
So though he lived with Sarah for awhile even after her 1 
marriage, he needed more care than she could give. There | 
was some talk of his going to board at Fordham Uni- 
versity, or Notre Dame, or Seton Hall, in the end the 
solution being that he resigned himself to his infirmities 
and went to live with his son Henry at Detroit. There it 
was—it need hardly be said after a violent theological 
argument the day before—that he died on the morning 
of April 17, 1876, while the prayers for the departing I 
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dhe always aimed at truth 


soul were being said. His body lies buried in the crypt 
chapel of Sacred Heart Church at Notre Dame University, 
so that over the slab that covers his grave in the center 
aisle many young men walk every morning to receive 
Holy Communion. 

Henry Brownson produced in 1898-1900 a magnificent 
three-volume life of his father, but he drew the veil of 
filial piety over some of the stormier passages of Orestes 
Brownson’s last years. Fortunately all the documents are 
in the Notre Dame archives, with the exception of those 
in the possession of the Paulists. Much less fortunate was 
Henry Brownson’s edition of his father’s collected works, 
for these (in 20 bulky volumes) are printed in such 
small type as to daunt all but the hardiest of students. 
A re-editing (with a good deal of sifting) will be needed 
before Brownson obtains the fame he deserves. Yet after 
all deductions have been made we may discover in him 
a writer of a universal importance, one who had, to be 
sure, his crochets and was sometimes guilty of bad judg- 
ment, but who nevertheless had a force almost unpar- 
alleled in America. He cracked many a skull, he left many 
deep gashes when he only intended to be playful, for 
the lion did not realize his strength. But what is perhaps 
even more important than the kindness he often showed 
is his fairness in controversy. Roughly though he some- 
times handled his antagonists, he was scrupulously fair 
and never was guilty of anything like petty rancor, even 
in cases when he had some right to feel aggrieved. Nor 
did he ever build a man of straw to be knocked down; 
rather it may be said that he always stated an opponent’s 
position more clearly and fully than it had been presented 
by the opponent himself. Agree with him or not as you 
may, it is always a pleasure to watch a first class mind 
in actual operation. Much that he wrote, being journalis- 
tic, no doubt has only an ephemeral interest, but the 
larger part of it has a timeless quality that one may 
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Brownson is buried in the basement chapel of Sacred Heart 
Church at. Notre Dame University. One of Notre Dame’s 
dormitories, now converted into offices, was 

known to generations of students as Brownson Hall. 


venture to believe will have a higher value for the future 
than it ever had before. 

The future Father Hecker was the earliest and most 
notable of Brownson’s disciples, after his death publicly 
acknowledging to whom he owed his conversion. Yet 
Brownson with beautiful humility had written to him in 
1851: “I am more indebted to you for having become a 
Catholic than to any other man under heaven, and while 
you supposed I was leading you to the Church, it was 


you who led me there.” Hecker made the final and per- » 


fect summary of Brownson: “This was all his glory and 
all his trouble; all his quarrels, friendships, aversions, 
perplexities, triumphs, labors—all may be traced to love 
of truth.”—THEOpORE MAYNARD 









































The Samoan Islands, which lie in the southwest Pacific 
Ocean, come about as close to being a paradise on earth 
as you are likely to find anywhere today on the worried 
face of the globe. The climate is mild, with an average 
temperature of 80 degrees; tropical diseases prevalent in 
other areas are rare; life is leisurely and untroubled. 

Samoa’s first contact with Christianity came in 1830, 
when John Williams of the London Missionary Society 
arrived in a small schooner called the Messenger of Peace. 
Williams dropped anchor at a very fortuitous moment: 
the people had just deposed a despotic and unscrupulous 
chief who combined his temporal power with the role of 
high priest. The kingship had been filled when Williams 
arrived, but the office of high priest remained unclaimed. 
Williams, with the aid of an exiled Samoan of chiefly 
status who had accompanied him, stepped into the breach. 
The Church of England, thus firmly established, now 
ministers to over 50% of the people who inhabit Western 
Samoa’s two principal islands. 

Not many years later, in 1845, Catholic priests arrived 
in the islands. The Catholic population now numbers some 
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A Samoan girl recites her lesson at the mission school. 
Makeshift desks like the boy’s at right are rare. 


Samoan Mission 


20,000 souls. The Marist priests and Sisters conduct 
150 schools, one of which is a day school for children 
at Leauva’a on the island of Upolu, one of the nine 
islands held by New Zealand under a UN trusteeship. (On 
this same island, overlooking the harbor of Apia, is the 
tomb of Robert Louis Stevenson. ) 

The Marists have found the Samoans a gentle, friendly 
and hospitable people, perhaps the purest surviving Poly- 
nesians, In their make-up there is a strong spiritual under- 
current which to a certain extent predisposes them toward 
Christianity. At the same time, they are somewhat child- 
like—easily led, capricious and wayward. 

Students who show special diligence and aptitude are 
allowed to live at the school itself, where they raise their 
own food, do their own cooking and generally learn to 
be self-sufficient. The Marists have encouraged native 
vocations. Father Nikolao, the Samoan priest shown in 
these pictures, is now in a Marist novitiate in New Zea- 
land. He and other Samoan priests, Sisters and brothers 
are helping to educate their fellow islanders and introduce 


them to God and His Church. 
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After Mass the children, clutching their books, run 
up the hill toward the school building. 


At recess Father gives the “go” signal for a tug-o’-war. 
After a mighty tussle, both sides end up on the ground. 


r 





Setting-up exercises are first on the morning’s agenda. 
Afterward attendance must be checked. 
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The children learn both Samoan and 
English. They are eager to 

learn, but Samoa’s carefree life 

is a constant source of distraction, 

and attendance and discipline are sometimes 
difficult to enforce. Below, a 

boy writes his assignment on the 
blackboard; at left, Father calls on 

two others to recite. The boys are dressed 
in colorful wrap-arounds called lava-lavas. 


Concentrating mightily, the boys copy their assignments. 
After class, Father gathers a group outside the 


church for choir practice. 
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The students, seated on their own raffia mats, learn Western hymns with 
Samoan melodies. The man in white is a lay catechist of the mission. 


The sports curriculum has an international flavor. The most 
popular game (below) is a mixture of baseball and cricket. 


On horseback, the boys race past the church, 
then to the ocean to cool off the horses. 
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Pope Pius 1X proclaimed the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. The cen- 
tenary celebration begins December 8th. 


we 


_ This December 8th, as Catholics all over the world celebrate the feast of the 

Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, they will also begin the 

"observance of the Marian Year, proclaimed recently by Pope Pius XII to honor 

‘the 100th anniversary of the definition of the dogma that Our Lady was 

Mifaculously preserved from original sin and its effects. In his encyclical 

Fulgens Corona (“Radiant Crown of Glory”), dated September 8th, the Pope 

Minvited Catholics to dedicate the next 12 months in a special way to Mary. 

‘He asked especially that we try to imitate her life and that we beg her inter- 

‘cession for the Church and the world. 

_ Though belief in the Immaculate Conception was not made an article of faith 

Mntil 1854, Catholics have celebrated the feast since very early times. In the 

Seventh century it was being observed in the monasteries of Palestine, and 

by the 11th century it had spread to the West. From then on, as the great 

Mniversities sprang up, the belief became more and more widely accepted. 

By 1497, no student could be admitted to the University of Paris unless he 

ore he would do his utmost to assert and defend this belief. 

| In his new encyclical, the Pope mentions Rome and Lourdes as special places 

of pilgrimage during this Marian year, which will come to a close on December 

8, 1954. But he also exhorts Catholics to pay homage to Our Lady at shrines Fic oreteetEeunlestwen the spot-wkere 
and churches dedicated to her in their own dioceses. Some of the intentions the Virgin appeared March 25, 1858, 
‘Mentioned in the encyclical are illustrated on the next two pages. said, “I am the Immaculate Conception.” 


+ 
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“Both private and public supplications should be offered,” 
says the Holy Father, “so that the Faith of the people may 
be increased and their devotion to the Virgin become daily 
more inflamed. . . . In each diocese may there be held 
sermons and discourses [on the Immaculate Conception].” 


We are requested to ask Mary for bread for the hungry 

. . and that as a result of petitioning her and “with the 
assistance of Divine grace, the way of life of each one may 
be daily made more conformable to the Christian Com- 
mandments ... since Faith without works is dead .. .” 


Prayer, sanctity, unity, 


Pilgrimages are to be made to churches dedicated to the 
Virgin, the Holy Father states, “especially to the Grotto of 
Lourdes . . . and the city of Rome, where in the ancient 
Liberian Basilica the people are to pray before the sacred 
image to the Divine maternity of the Mother of God.” 


“A hospitable roof for the homeless; justice for the op- 
pressed; return ta the fatherland for those banished and 
exiled; due liberty for those unjustly cast into prison...” 
are also asked. And “since sincere and solid peace has not 
yet appeared ... let all strive with prayer to obtain it.” 
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“May the aged rejoice over .. . a well-spent life so that as 
the end of their mortal course approaches . . . they may 
have nothing to fear . . . but trust that they will soon 
receive the reward of their long labors. . . . And in both 
manhood and age may men shine by Christian probity .. .” 


The liberty of the Church is a special request: supplica- 
tion to the Virgin is to be made that the pastors of souls 
[like Cardinal: Stepinac, above] who have been banished 
or thrown into prison, attain freedom to carry on their 
duties for the good of the Church and her people. 
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The Church is requested to pray for the world’s youth. 
that our children may not “be infected with the corrupt 
breath of this world and grow up in vice .. . but be gov- 
erned with even moderation and raise themselves up to 
whatever is beautiful, whatever is holy, lovable, elevating.” 


of the Immaculate Conception, are called upon to join the 
Church in prayer, and so search for the unity of one fold 
and one shepherd . . . Under the Blessed Virgin’s protec- 
tion may all men be united . . . in peace and prosperity. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 








THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH 


The early days of the Church are retold in an admirable 
and entertaining book for children (ages 8 to 12) by Marigold 
Hunt. (See page 62 for a report on an adult’s version of the 
first seven centuries.) In The First Catholics (Sheed and 
Ward, $2.75) Miss Hunt follows the Acts of the Apostles chap- 
ter by chapter, explaining and interpreting as she goes along, 
and incidentally pointing out that in many cases, with persecu- 
tion of Christians still raging around the world, our own age 
is hardly much different from that of the primitive Church. 

Emil Antonucci has contributed a series of drawings, of 
which the martyrdom of Saint Stephen and the shipwreck of 
Saint Paul at Malta are reproduced here. 











In his full-color MOTHER GoOsE Riddle Rhymes (Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, $2.50) Joseph Low revives an antique form of children’s puzzle, the 
rebus. 

Low, one of the country’s leading graphic artists, lives in an old carriage 
house near Morristown, New Jersey. He works in semi-seclusion, carrying on 
his business with advertising agencies and publishers through a P.O. box. Low, 
a superb typographer, usually sets his own type, cuts his own block illustrations 
and often produces his work on his own hand-powered press. 

MOTHER GOOSE Riddle Rhymes ranks with Low’s imaginative best. It 
should be a big hit with adults whose secret pleasure is in taking a long, nos- 
talgic look at any book bought for younger members of the family. 
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Barber, barber, shave a pig, 
How many hairs to make a wig? 
Four and twenty, that’s enough; 

: Give the poor barber 
A pinch of snuff. 


MOTHER 
GOOSE 
RETOLD 
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BOOKS continued to the summit of Mount Sinai, 
where God had given the Law to 
Moses and where she found a 
church, “not great in size . . . but 
great in grace.” Throughout these 
excerpts, whether the matter at 
hand is a major point in dogma or 
the unseemliness of hiccuping (“Let 
the rush of air . . . be emitted silent- 
ly.” warns Clement of Alexandria), 
the thought is lively and the style 
is bold. Until now, a great many 
of the pieces could have been read 
only in massive volumes and micro- 
scopic print, and some only in the 
languages they were written in; 
thanks to Mrs. Fremantle, we can 
see how great a deprivation that 





was. The writers were vigorous men 
and women, living at the full stretch 
of their powers, who knew how to 
express themselves powerfully. 
The Treasury is divided into sev- 
en sections: “The Christian Ideal,” 
seen largely but not entirely in 
terms of conduct, including that of 
a professor and that of a housewife; 
“The Arguments” between Christian 
and pagan, in which the opposition, 


Peter and Paul, who 
helped lay the foundations 
of the Christian world. 


THE FIRST 


SEVEN CENTURIES 


Peers FREMANTLE’S A Treasury 

of Early Christianity (Viking, 
$6) is a rich collection of the writ- 
ings of the saints, controversialists, 
poets, pilgrims and monks who 
lived, prayed, and in some cases 
met violent deaths in the first seven 
centuries of the Christian era— 
along with a whiff or two of grape- 
shot from the Romans who op- 
pressed them and the heretics who 
opposed them. For the uninformed 
reader, like this one, whose impres- 
sions of the period have been 
formed in large part by films show- 
ing that friendship could develop 
between shapely martyrs and soft- 
hearted centurions, there can be no 
better introduction than this book 
to the turbulent age when the out- 
wardly defenseless Church was 
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fighting to maintain itself against a 
host of enemies. 

The excerpts—there are about a 
hundred and fifty, by authors as 
celebrated as Saint Augustine and 
as obscure as Anonymous—cover a 
wide variety of subjects in a wide 
variety of tones, from exaltation in 
the face of martyrdom to niggling 
irritability in the face of other peo- 
ples’ foibles. The writers were of all 
stations, from ex-slave to dignitary, 
and from practically all countries 
in the then-known world. They were 
Armenians, Africans, Dalmatians, 
Syrians, Gauls, Britons, Levantines 
and Romans. The Roman and the 
Greek churches were one and were 
to remain one for centuries. Many 
of the writers were great travellers. 
One, a Burgundian woman, climbed 


too, has its say; “The Definitions,” 
which includes the promulgation of 
creeds, the debates at the early 
Church councils, and the pitched 
battles and guerrilla warfare—of 
words and weapons—between the 
orthodox and the heretics; “The 
Life of Prayer”; “The Martyrs”; 
“The Monks”; and “Poetry.” Ex- 
cept perhaps for the last section, 
which is the weakest, because, as 
the editor says, verse translates 
poorly, there is far too much mate- 
rial in every one of these even to 
begin to deal with in a short re- 
view. Seven centuries are a long 
time; the scene shifts constantly. 
over three continents, from greal 
cities to stark deserts; the preoccu- 
pations of the writers, except fo: 
the chief preoccupation, keep chang- 
ing; the Church keeps getting 
stronger and its people, at differen: 
times and in different places, keep 
getting nobler or more corrupt. Al! 
this makes the Treasury a_har« 
book to review adequately. Prob- 
ably the best a critic can do is to 
dip into it and: suggest its abun- 
dance and relevance. 





Take, for instance, two letters 
written early in the second century. 
One is from Pliny the Younger, 
governor of a province in Asia 
Minor, to the Emperer Trajan. 
Pliny is upset about the threat of 
Christianity: “the contagion of that 
superstition has penetrated not only 
the cities but also the villages and 
country places.” Still, he is a fair- 
minded man and he is at a loss how 
to handle people who have been 
accused ‘in anonymous letters of 
Christian leanings. He says he 
brought some of those so named 
before him but they “denied that 
they were or had been Christians, 
and I thought it right to let them 
go, since at my dictation . . . they 
made supplication with incense and 
wine to your statue.” Others denied 
nothing and refused to crook their 
knees to the marble Trajan, and 
these Pliny executed with a clear 
conscience, for “obstinacy certainly 
deserves to be punished.” He must 
have been gratified when the Em- 
peror answered that he had made 
the proper decision in both cases. 


The other letter is by a man tak- 
ing what might be called the trip 
of his life. Saint Ignatius of Antioch 
is en route to Rome, where he has 
been sentenced to fight jungle ani- 
mals in the amphitheatre. He writes 
to the Christians of Rome, telling 
them that he wants no sympathy, 
that indeed he fears they will be 
envious of him. “Come fire and 
cross and grapplings with wild 
beasts,” he says, “come cuttings and 
manglings, wrenching of bones, 
hackings of limbs, crushings of my 
whole body, come cruel tortures of 
the devil to assail me. Only be it 
mine to attain unto Jesus Christ.” 

Or take Tertullian’s defense of 
the Christians against the charge 
that, when receiving Communion, 
then a highly secret proceeding, 
they devoured babies. (Other apolo- 
gists had to put down rumors that 
the Christians worshipped an ass’ 
head and that their religion in- 
volved incest.) Tertullian flatly as- 
serts that the Christians do no such 
thing, and springs to the attack. 
“Prevention of birth is premature 
murder,” he says, referring to a 
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practice that was fairly common 
among pagans at the time. “It 
makes no difference whether it is a 
life already born that one snatches 
away or a life that is coming to 
birth. .. . The future man is a man 
already; the whole fruit is present 
in the seed.” Then he sails into 
those pagans “who as a cure for 
epilepsy drain with eager thirst the 
blood of criminals slain at the glad- 
iatorial shows, while it is still run- 
ning fresh from their throats.” 

There is blood in this book, for 
these were sanguinary times—not, 
however, to compare with ours— 
but there is a great deal of peace 
in it as well, the highest peace and 
the peaceable solution of problems 
of everyday life. A wealthy and 
extraordinarily scrupulous man 
writes to ask Saint Augustine wheth- 
er he is permitted to accept the 
oaths of pagan farm-hands to pro- 
tect the crops. This is a tough one, 
the Saint admits, “but it is, beyond 
all doubt, worse to swear falsely by 
the true God than to swear truly by 
the false gods; for the greater the 
holiness of that by which we swear, 
the greater is the sin of perjury.” 
Saint Paulinus of Nola has a poem 
(published in a prose translation) 
in which an Italian peasant whose 
oxen have been stolen prays to 
Saint Felix: “Restore these same 
animals; I shall not accept any 
others. Nor shall I go in search of 
them—lI have a right to get them 
back here.” Then, as now, Italian 
peasants were at ease with their 
saints. This one, says Saint Paul- 
inus, got his oxen back. 

Scattered through the Treasury 
are several remarkable close-up por- 
traits of Christian communities, 
which achieved widely varying de- 
grees of harmony and merit. In the 
first century, the congregation of 
Corinth was a hotbed of strife and 
sedition. Toward the end of the 
century, word of new broils reached 
the fourth Bishop of Rome, Saint 
Clement I. The Church had just 
survived the punishing persecution 
of the Emperor Domitian, a zealot 
who ordered that a Christian cousin 
of his be decapitated, and this, 
Saint Clement felt, was no time for 


CELEBRATING ADVENT 


Advent wreath leaflet (5 for 5¢); 
Advent song (5 for 5¢) ; Advent house 
and leaflet (35 cents); Family Life 
in Christ, by Terese Mueller (15 
cents) ; Our Children’s Year of Grace, 
by Terese Mueller (50 cents) ; Bless- 
ing of Tree (2 for 15¢) ; Home Litur- 
gy for Christmas Eve (5 for 5¢); 
Cooking for Christ, by Florence Berger 
($2.50)—-available from Designs for 
Christian Living, Box 5948, Westport 
Station, Kansas City 2, Missouri. 

Religious Family Practices of Vari- 
ous Nationalities: Your Home a Church 
in Miniature (35 cents)—available 
from Family Life Bureau, 1312 Mass. 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Christmas tree decorations (50 
cents)—available from Muller’s, 75 
Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 

Christ-Candle by Brett ($2.50)— 
available from Gimbel Brothers, N. Y. 

Nativity cookie cutters ($1.00)— 
available from Ave Maria Shop, 11 
Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 

Catholic Mother’s Helper ($1.00 
paper edition)—available from St. 
Anthony’s Press, Paterson, N. J. 

















A Rare and Unusual 
Christmas Record 


“English Medieval 


Christmas Carols” 


performed by the 
NY PRO MUSICA ANTIQUA 


on ESOTERIC Records 


ESOTERIC 521—Longplaying 
12 inch record—$5.95 


We pay postage anywhere in U. S. 





Greenwich Music Shop 
Dept. C, 201 W. 11th St. 
New York 14, N.Y. 


0 Please send me records @ $5.95 
each. I enclose check or money order. | 
(Sorry, no C.O.D.’s.) 

Please send your latest catalog of other | 




















Wonderful 


Christmas 


How to Read 
the Bible 


By ABBE ROGER POELMAN 


This is the only book of its kind in 
English for Catholic readers. It shows 
newcomers to Bible reading where to 
start, what to look for, indicates the 
highlights of each Book, outlines the 
facts and aspects that will deepen and 
broaden contact with Holy Writ. For 
those accustomed to Bible reading, its 
wise guidance will add to the spiritual 
richness of the Scriptures—an immedi- 
ately useful book that belongs on every 
Catholic bookshelf. Translated by a 
Nun of Regina Laudis, Bethlehem, Conn. 


$2.00 at your bookseller 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS e New York 8 




















TO BE SURE... 


consider these 


S.V.D. ANNUITY 
PLAN BENEFITS 


... Lifelong interest payments. 





... High rate with safety. 


... Investment in Missionary 
work. 


... Membership and Indulgen- 
ces of Mission League. 


... Many Masses and prayers 
in life and after death. 


Write for free information: 
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the Corinthians to subvert and depose 
their presbyters. If a single impres- 
sion emerges from all the essays and 
letters and anecdotes and diatribes, 
it is that these early Christians never 
took religion for granted. They ex- 
plored unremittingly the demands 
that their faith made on them, in 
the minutest points of conduct as 
well as the vastest decisions of 
morality; their Christianity was the 
main business of their lives. That 
these lives were usually joyous, 
strenuous and stimulating is a forti- 
fication to those whose devotion 
tends to become mechanical and 
absent-minded. 

This is a very substantial book, 
one that the reader will not exhaust 
in a week or a month or a year; it 
is also a very pleasurable book. In 
what other literature, Mrs. Freman- 
tle asks, “have the glory of Greece, 
the grandeur of Rome, the ingenu- 
ity of Egypt, the subtleties of Syria, 
and the brash humor of Gaul been 
so combined to delight and to edify 
the hearts and minds of all the 
generations of mankind?” The an- 
swer is: in none. Incidentally, her 
lucid introduction and notes are an 
absolute and agreeable necessity for 
those whose knowledge of the Fath- 
ers, their followers and their foes 
is a bit shaky.—RoBert RussELL 


ALSO RECOMMENDED 
THE Mipnicut Diary, by Michael 
Burn (Lippincott, $3.50), is a wel- 
come addition to the rapidly growing 
library of books which document the 
spread of Communist tyranny in East- 
ern Europe. It is a story told with a 
compassion that rises, above mere 
sympathy, and an understanding born 
of immediate personal knowledge. 
Michael Burn, an English reporter, 
was one of the last correspondents 
to escape the Iron Curtain. 

Briefly, this novel is the story of 
Irene Mannheim, an Austrian, who, 
liberated in 1945 from a Nazi concen- 
tration camp, returns not to Vienna, 
for her a city of bitter memories, but 
to Budapest, where she has friends. 
Here she settles down and tries to 
pick up the scattered skeins of a once 
meaningful life. By teaching English 
to a handful of Hungarians, she some- 
how manages to support herself. But 
soon a free life under the Communist 
regime becomes difficult; later it be- 
comes impossible. 

Thus the novel is a bitter indict- 


ment of a totalitarian regime, where 
all morality comes to be regarded as 
a bourgeois remnant, an impediment 
in the way of the “people’s” progress. 
But Mr. Burn, without editorializing, 
lets us see that the progress made 
over crushed bodies and minds co- 
erced by fear leads only to despair. 
—-LEONARD TROPIN 


THe CatTaLans, by Patrick O’Brian 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3.50), is a short, 
jumpy novel that is worth reading 
less for its plot, which is slight and 
perfunctory, than for its portrait of 
an obscure people, the Catalans, 
neither French nor Spanish by blood 
nor at heart, who live on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of France, just across 
the Pyrenees from the Catalans of 
Spain. Particularly impressive is one 
Catalan aristocrat, a middle-aged 
lawyer and village mayor of great 
piety and rectitude, who is destroyed 
by the problem of how to love his 
neighbor as himself when he loathes 
himself; perhaps the most powerful 
passage in the book is this chilly. 
tortured man’s account of his vain 
effort to develop some affection for 
his son and his dog—two saccharine 
and quite repellent creatures. Mr 
O’Brian, an Irishman who has lived 
in the region for years, also deals 
splendidly with the Catalan fishermen. 
vineyard workers, contrabandists and 
shopkeepers, whose smoldering, some- 
what hollow lives he has_ observed 
keenly and written about with com- 
passion and_ distinction. — RoBER! 
GERDY 


Tue TRIAL OF OLIveR PLUNKETT, by 
Alice Curtayne (Sheed & Ward. 
$3.00), is a detailed and scholarly 
account of the trial and conviction of 
the 17th-century Irish Archbishop of 
Armagh, on seven trumped-up charges 
connected with a “Popish Plot.” 
Plunkett’s case is strangely reminis- 
cent of that of Cardinal Mindszenty— 
both were convicted with manufac- 
tured evidence and forged documents 
while the prosecution maintained an 
elaborate facade of legal formality. 

The basic charge against the Arch- 
bishop was that he had conspired to 
finance an invasion of Ireland by 
Frenchmen, who would restore ex- 
propriated lands to the Irish aristoc- 
racy and establish papal domination 
of the island. 

All the techniques of modern judi- 
cial murder are brought out during 
the trial, and the parade of paid 
informers, spies and counter-spies, 
reformed conspirators and_ political 
opportunists give the book the maca- 
bre atmosphere of the seamier pages 
of contemporary history. — RispoN 
TILLERY 
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In all, 104 men have won the Medal of Honor 
in Korea. The men here stand as representa- 
tives of them—and of all the service men 
and women to whose devotion we in America 
owe our security this Christmas of 1953. 








Peace... 
their Christmas Wish for us! 


THESE are some of the bravest men on earth. 


Yet these young holders of the Medal of Honor were never fighters 
for the love of fighting. They are men of war with a dream of peace. 


They want a world in which small wide eyes can gaze in rapture 
at a tinselled tree. Where a happy Christmas is a child’s 
inalienable right—because fear and force have at last 

given way to peace and law and goodwill. 


They have fought ably for peace, with courage “above and beyond 
the call of duty.” Can we, at home, do something for it, too? 


Yes. Beginning now, each of us who earns can put some part of 
his earnings into United States Defense Bonds. For by these 
Bonds we make our own families secure, first of all. Then, out of 
the security of our families, we build the strength of America—to 
Stay at peace ina world where peace still is only for the strong. 
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